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nothing else than work. It is, he says, ' measured by the
product of the resistance overcome and the space through
which it is overcome', and he adds that Poncelet and
other French engineers ' call it travail'. But the obvious
English equivalent had still to make its way into our
scientific phraseology.

When one looks at the technical literature of that
period one is sorry for the early student of engineering.
Physicists and engineers alike were groping their way,
confusedly,  towards mechanical ideas which were  as
strange then as they are familiar now.   The mathematical
theory of elasticity is described by its historian Tod-
hunter as having had its birth in 1821, when Navier first
gave the equations for the equilibrium of elastic solids.
Navier had brilliant colleagues among the other mathe-
maticians of France.   But between them and the stolid
practicians of Westminster there was a wider difference
than one of language or political sentiment.   Their ways
were not as our ways.   Tredgold, in a preface to his
Essay on the Strength of Cast Iron, which discusses the
stresses in beams, goes so far as to repudiate the use of
fluxions as unsound.   He appears to have regarded a
differential coefficient as a device for ' forcing the assent
rather than convincing the judgment'.   This prejudice
against the calculus remained for long a serious handicap
to the British student of engineering.    Teachers mis-
spent their ingenuity in dodging the calculus ; they often
led the student to think of it as mysterious and unattain-
able when he ought to have been learning not how to
avoid, but how to use what is really an indispensable
intellectual tool.   That bogy is now pretty well laid,
thanks in great part to the unconventional yet effective
teaching of the late Professor John Perry,

Not less than mechanics and heat, the science of elec-
tricity was still in its infancy.   Chimerical ideas found